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Foreword 



I. C>eneral Snformution 

A. Who Material is Ui^igned For: 

The content of all five sections is primarily intended 
to be used by I) students within schools of social 
work and 2) social service providers who deal in vary- 
ing degrees with American Indian people. Although 
the material is focused upon the American Indian, 
and, hopefully, is found useful and interesting to In- 
dian readers, the priority target audience is the non- 
Indian social worker —particularly the one who 
possesses minimal experience in Indian communities 
and is eager ro expand his/her understanding of In- 
dian customs, 'ultures» and lifestyles in the hopes of 
achieving greater transcultural appreciation and, con- 
sequently, more effective social work practices ap- 
propriate to Indian communities. 

B. Basic Subject Matter: 

Although each section focuses upon a discrete 
topical area of social work practice with American In- 
dians—tribal diversity, social ^ stems, practice 
methods, policy and law, and community 
resources -the pervasive theme running throughout 
the cext emphasizes that for social workers to be truly 
effective m Indian communities or with Indian clients, 
they must become aware of and sensitive to American 
Indian traditional ways, and furthermore, be willing 
and able lo provide child/family services which are 
fclevani and satisfying lo Indian people. 

C . Who Is To r?ach; 

If ii is desired to supplement the reading material in 
I lie intn>ciucu)ry Text with classroom or workshop 
discussion sessions, competent facilitators must be 
identified and used. If the usual teacher or trainer 
does not feel comfortable conducting a session, a list 
of already proven presenters can be obtained from the 
Ameritan Indian Projects at the School of Social 
Work at An/ona State University. Presentation is 
facilitated, however, by using 1) the exercises and ac- 
tivities and 1) the 'Suggestions" preceding each sec- 
tion {that are both found in the Instructor's Manual). 



n. I ime Frame And Siructure: 

F ield testing has shown that text sections (learning 



modules) can be effectively presented in two different 
time frames and methods, namely, a clustered 
workshop of 2Vi days or a section-unit approach over 
an extended time period (i.e. five separate sessions 
spaced one week apart and averaging 2Vi to 3 hours 
per session. The material can also be presented, it 
should be noted, as intregrated components of a 
semester or quarter college course. 

Although variance is the norm in presentation time 
allotment, the following time ranges have bcx"n found 
effective: 



Section One: 

Seetion 1 wo: 

S^tioD Three: 
Section Four: 
Section Five: 



21^2 to 4 hours (depending upon 
facilitator's use of the longer 
group activities) 

'SVi to AVi hours (if exercises are 
used; otherwise a 2 hour lecture 
period is sufficient) 

2Vi to 3 hours 

! Vi to V/2 hours 

1 to I Vi hours 



The above time periods are based on the assump- 
tion that learners (student" trainees) have received 
and read the text materia rior to the class presenta- 
tion or workshop. 



11. Desired Outcomes: 

It is hoped that the material will assist learners: 

1 . To gain an introductory understanding of the 
unique and diverse iifeways of Southwest Indian tribes 
and become better prepared to deal with the social 
problems of Indian children and families. 

2. To gain insight regarding Indian extended 
families, clan systems, and tribal social networks and 
their impact upon tribal members' beliefs and 
behavior. 

3. To increase their understanding of the practice 
concepts of the dual perspective, motivation, and 
Gtabilization in relation to serving Indian people. 

4. To gain further understanding of the unique 
Federal-tribal relationship and its significance on the 
lives of Indian people. 

5. To improve their knowledge of child/family 
welfare services available to Indians, 
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Indian Societies Of The Southwest 

Supplemental Leamiiig Activities 

For 
Section One 



By E. Daniel Edwards, DSW 
Mai^ie K. Edwards, Ph.D. 
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llMD8A!Ni SOCIETIES OF THE SOUTHWEST 
SECTION OVERVIEW 



DESSRED OUTCOME: 

Each learner will gam an introductory under- 
standing of the unique and diverse life ways of 
Southwest Indian tribes and become better pre- 
pared to deal with the social problems of Indian 
children and families 

Learned Competencies Leading to Desired 
Outcome: 

1 The ability to converse and discuss issues re- 
lated to Indian families and communities, 

2 The ability to operate within local protocol 
expectations 

3 The cibifity to share knowledge regarding In- 
dians' culture and customs with clients and 
colleagues 

4. All attitude which demonstrates respect, sen- 
sitivity, and appreciation of cultural diversity. 




INTRODUCTION: 
Suggtstions 

1 . See Introduction 

in Manual 
2 Activity in 

Introduction 



Unit One 

Southwest 
Indians: Their 
Tribes and Lifestyles 
Suggestions 

1 True-False Questions 
for Discussion 

2 Activities/ Exerctses 



C'ONCl USIOfJ 

ActivUu*s 

Svv Mcitt'Tifil in 

Appendixes A to 



MAJOR EMPHASIS 

Tremendous diversity exists 
among Indian tribes, cultures, 
religions, and lifestyles. 



Unit Two 

Indian Culture and Customs 
Suggestions 

1 True-False Questions 
for Discussion 

2 Activities/ Exercises 



Unit h ivr 

CJufrent Issues Pfuhlenis 
arid Strengths 
Suggestions 

1 True False Oucstruns 
for Drscusslun 

2 Activities/Eixercises 



Unit Fouf 

Cultur.il Vii-;v thr 
Indian 

Suggestions 

1 True-Fatso Quf?stions 
tor U5SCu^^s^on 

2 Activities txercii^eb 



Unit Three 
Tribal and Cf)nst(an 
Heiig'on.s 
Suggestions 

1 True False Questions 
fur DrHcuSSiOn 
Activities / E xpfcises 
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Introduction 



Information t*4>i this scvtion has been divided inlu 
five units: 

Unit I: The Southwest Indians: I heir Tribes and 
Lifestyles 

Unit II: Indian Culture and Customs 

Unit HI: Tribal and Christian Religions 

Unit IV: Cultural View of the Indian 

Unit V: Current Issues, Problems, and Strengths 

hach of these five units has been organized in the 
following manner: 

a) Information 

b) How social workers may utili/e this information 

Following are suggestions for instructors as they 
prepare for the presentation of this module: 

Introduction to Pfirticipsnf.s 

This section has been developed to assist you in 
learning more about the traditions and culture of 
Southwest American Indians so that you may better 
understand American Indian children and thdr 
families. Ihe learning-module will include the 
lifestyles and customs of Southwest Indians both 
historically and currently. There will be some em- 
phasis upon present concerns, problems, and strengths 
as well. 

As you begin ttiis workshop (class meeting) today, 
try to think about the topic "Social Work Practice 
with American Indian Families,** and then try to iden- 
tify some skill area you would like to develop to 
enhance your work with American Indian children 
and families. Some of the skills toward which we 
hope to stimulate your thinking include the following: 

1. The ability to convey to other staff members the 
need to understand that they are working with in- 
dividual persons and unique communities. 

2. Ihe abiiiiy to converse and discuss issues related So 
American Indian families and communities. 

3. The ability to share knowledge regarding American 
Indians' culture and customs with clients and col 
leagues. 

4 Ihc abihiv fo dit fereniiate between traditional and 
nu^dern lifestyles with the overlapping which currently 
exists. } in cxanipie, when working with American In- 



dian elderly, there are ways in which they chng to 
traditional values and ways in which they are accept- 
ing modern or acculiuratcd values. 

5. The ability to operate with local protocol expecta 
lions of the specific tribes with which you are work- 
ing. This would include utilizing both the formal and 
informal structure of the community and taking the 
lime to learn more about the local customs and pro- 
cedures, which could maximize your effectiveness. 

6. The ability to demonstrate patience and to control 
and channel frustration appropriately. This patience 
and frustration may be directed toward work with 
clients, colleagues, agencies, and systems. 

7. The ability to conduct research ^nd study facets of 
American Indian groups. Hopefully, participants will 
be stimulated to read more about American Indians, 
to learn from Indian people themselves, and to con 
duct research in areas which would facilitate improved 
social service intervention with your clientele. 

l ist skills which are of most interest and impor- 
tance to you at this time: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Since both attitudes and skills are important in the 
work of a social worker, participants are requested to 
evaluate their attitudes in the following areas: 

1. The attitude of acceptance— being professionally 
non-judgmental. 

2. The attitude which demonstrates respect for in 
dividual lifesiylcs and decisions. 

V An attitude which demonstrates sensitiMty lo M 
ferent cultures and individual variations \^ithin these 
cultures. 
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4 An aciiCudc which demonstrates appreciation of 
V ural diverjiiy and the contributions of people froir 
ditiering cultures. 

Rank those attitudes which are of most interest and 
important to you at this time and briefly state why 
you made your choices: 

I 

3. 



4. 

At the conclusion of this workshop (class meeting), 
participantb will also asked to identify other skill 
and attitude areas which they v^qhld like to continue 
to develop and implement. Participants, therefore, are 
asked to consider those attitud«t and skill areas which 
would be more iniportan, to iheni at the present time, 
as well as ihusc which could hdw ;t more lung range 
focus. 



UNIT ONE: The Southwest 
Indians: Their Tribes 
And Lifestyles 



A^ Tnie-False Queslions for Itiscnsshm: 



1 . The Soitihwes' American Indian 
tribes include all of thooe west of the 
Mississippi River. (The Southwest 
Indian tribes reside mainly in the 
states of Arizona, New Mexico, C ol- 
orado, and Utah, with some 
numbers in California). 

2. One of the characteristics of all of 
the Puet lo Indian tribes in New 
Mexico and Arizona is that they 
speak the same language. (American 
Indian people speak languages 
unique to their tribal group, 
although there are some similarities 
within the languages of ''related 
tribes'*.) 

3. The size of the Indian , tribal group 
has had kittle influence upon tribal 
development or the identification of 
tribal members with their own 
culture or with the majority culture. 
(Both size of the tribal group and 
land area in which the> live have 
had considerable influence upon 
their development. 

4. There arc very few American In 
dians who live in urban areas of our 
country. (It is difficuh to assess ac 
curately the number of American In 
dians who live in urban areas.) 



I il ^ '^^ present time, Indian people 
who leave their reservations have lit- 
tle interest in returning to live there. 
(Many Indians who have been reared 
on reservations have strting ties to 
the leservation and stronjz wishes to 
return ) 

* X, ^ ^^^^^ factors which has g/eatly 

nr.luenced the development of In- 
dian tribes was signing of treaties, 
l urtunaicly, all of the treaties which 
have been negotiated with American 
Indians and the government have 
been kept. {\\ h;is been sUitcd thai 
n(tnc oj the ticaiivs sstiuh \sf.^v 
negotiated bctv^ccn Anu'iican In- 
dian> and the f eUcial juivcrntneni 
UCTC kept ) 

R. Aetivitics/Kxercises: 

1. Obtain several pictures of American Indians 
from as many Southwest Indian tribes as possible. 
A>k group members to identify these Indian people 
b> triba! groups, I oca! libraries are good resources 
for such pictures, C'hcHisc wherever possible those 
pictures whicli present different types of vvcanng 
appare! and different settings. I mphasi/c with par 
tictpaf)ts the diversttications of Amefican Indians, 
theii customs, their lilestsles, language^ etc.. 
among the St>utl!west inbes. 
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2 Divide parttv'ip.nits inio suh-grDups Ask them to 
share c^prricnccs thc\ have had wiih r>eopic from a 
NpccilK irihi\ where nuiivtduais withm the tribe 
valued diflcicnt aspects of the culture in varying 
wavs. \ or example, v%ith!n one tribal group, one 
chcnt mav respond to problems related to the care 
i»! ail a>:inK parenl r\ asking' that the parents he 
inaifuamed \n then home v^ith suhsidi/ation from a 
social sefvKc agency. Another client from the same 
tribe mav ask that a parent be placed in a nursing 
home or ta^ihtv where appropriate care could be 
l.Mven \iuMhe! Jieni tnav ask that ttie older person 
be allowed to ^ome and live with him, with sub- 
>uii/aiion \u>\\\ ihe >ocial service agency. AniMlf \ 
client tnav ask fi>r the agency to work with the 
aging part rather than involve the family in the 
decisiiUis Ail additional example may relate \^ 
hoaiding caie ot children. One client may feel that 
boarding school education is a right and therefore 
hi^ children .hoiild he iliowed to attend. Another 



pare^^t may ask that a child be placed in boarding 
school because there is not enough financial back 
ing available for him to care loi tlie child. 
Another lamily may a^k that a child be placed m a 
boarding situation during the week but be allowed 
to return home for weekends. Another parent may 
ask that the child be allowed to participate in an 
education program sponsored by a private agency. 
Another parent may ask that efforts be made to 
facilitate the child's attendance at a day school 
wiiere the child could return to the home every 
day. 

I he sub-groups should discuss the differing plans 
that they have made for clients, th^ extenuating cir- 
cumstances in regard to each of these plans, and 
the importance of working with clients to facilitate 
the individualization and implementation of the 
client's plan rather than the imposition of the plan 
by the worker or the agency. 



UNIT TWO: Indian 
Culture and Customs 



A. Irue ^ulse yuesiions for Diseussion; 

I i_ 1 Ihe Pifua Indian Ifibe in An/i)n:i 
1 . t.unous loi then Kachina 

i 1 he Ho|M .ue fuost 1 anunis ioi 
[hvi! K.uhiiKt tiolis. /unis aKv> nuke 
K.K hifia dt>lis ) 
i £ I fie Havasupai I nhe never leave the 

in)iioiii ol the (jrand C anyon area in 
whicfi ttiey live. 

{ I iie Havasupai often lived on the 
ine*as surrounding the (Irand Can- 
><ni !n the winter.) 
r ^ Ihe Na\ajo pci^pic arc felaiivcly 
Ltte comers to the Southwest area, 
.Kcordjf^g to several theories. 
I I 4 1 la Ihicblo people are nonuidu , 
.111.! (hen htc>tN!c '.«^as hasualh 

\ ihe ruet'ilo people are known to 
nuiiinain ?nore permancnf resjdcfK'e.) 



J_ F 5. I he Navajo people have developed 
their rug weaving skills to very ar- 
tistic levels. 

T 6, The Navajo people, it is sometimes 

believed, taught tneir weaving skills 
to the Pueblo people when they 
moved into the Southwest. 
(It is believed by some authorities 
that the Navajo people learned their 
weaving skills from the Pueblos.) 

Ji V 7. The term *'Hopi'' means peaceful 
ones. 

F 8. The Navajo and Apache tribes come 
from the same origins, 
r X ^^^^"^ ^l^^ characteristics that is 
common among aF of the Indian 
cultures of the Southwest is that 
they are all based upon a matrilinea! 
system. 

(l ach Southwest tiibe ts unique and 
should be studied as such.) 
i 1 U). Burial customs and death cerenionies 
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arc very similar among SoiHhwcv! 
tribes, (There arc many similarities 
and differences.) 

T X ^ ^ • Southwest iribes were so busy taking 
care of their needs for food and 
shelter that they participated in very 
few recreational activities. 
(Again, there are many variations 
among the tribes. In the majority of 
the tribes, however, recreational and 
leisure time activities were very im- 
portant components of their culture.) 

2^ y 12. Many Indian tribes placed high 
value on family relationships. 

T 13. Indian children generally were not 
taught responsibility until their teen- 
age years. 

(The learning of responsibility at 
early ages was very important to 
many Indian tribes.) 

1 X Anyone can visit an Indian cere- 
monial at any time. 
(Many Indian ceremonials are very 
sacred in nature. Some ceremonies 
arc restricted as to who may attend.) 

I Jl 1?- Indian medicine is not practiced to- 
day. 

(Many Indian tribes continue to 
maintain Indian medicine as an im- 
portant component of their culture.) 

B, Acrllvltie^i/KxercLses: 

r Discussion of generic values of American In- 
dians. Discuss the seven generic values identified in 



the section with participants t hen ask participants 
to form sub-groups and identify other * 'generic 
values of Southwest Indians.*' Present them with 
the handout (Appendix A), and ask them to evalu- 
ate whether they would classify these as other 
generic values, or whether they need additional m 
formation to make such a decision. Also, ask 
group members to think about other generic values 
of Southwest Indians which they would like to add 
to this list. Following the sub-group discussion, 
have the total group discuss this list and add to ii 
from the discussion of the sub-groups. 

Emphasize the importance of continually striving 
to understand the values of each individual irib^ 
and of American Indians generally, as ai. aid to 
better understanding clientele and the delivery of 
optimum social services. 

2. Bring several examples of ans and crafts of the 
Southwest tribes. They may consist of baskets, 
cradle boards, rugs, pottery, bead work, shawls, 
sand paintings, drums, etc. Discuss the artistry in- 
volved in the making of these items, and their 
traditional and current uses: Also ask if these arts 
and crafts could play any role in a social worker's 
relationships with sp^ific tribes today. 

3. Teach group members single beading designs. 
Bead work is a very important component of In- 
dian costumes. (See attached instruction sheet.) 

4. Demonstration of Indian games; 

Discuss the two general types of games which 
were utilized by American Indians: games of 
chance and games of skill/dexterity (a generally 
recognized third type, games of amusement, cOuld 
also be considered). Demonstrate and practice some 
of these games with the gr )up (Appendix B). 



UNIT THREE: Tribal And 

Christian Religions 



A. True-False Questions for Dl^icus&lon: 

T 1 Due to the influence of the Spanish, 

Pueblo Indians no longer practice 
their religious ceremonies or rituals. 
They have exclusively accepted 
Christian religions. 



X V 2. Many American Indians retain mem- 
bership in both Christian religious 
groups as well as in traditional, 
tribal religions. 

T X 3. The Navajo j^ople have adopted 
many of their religious belie /s and 
customs from the Mohawks. 



1 leach paiiKjpaiits w) \hi- j;f*nip hov» to do sini 
pic American Indian dances such as the Round 
Danic, ox m ( iUiples SiKia! Pance, Inih/c a diuin, 
.cvoid, and dance costume whenever possible 
Discuss wifh the participants the unpor lance uf 
danctry, hofh ^oc^.llK, ciilniraih . and m Kligi4)Us 
evehl> 

!l Havi-iiic paMKipanrs shaii e\(H'iietKes or 



hvpolhcsi/c ways m which rehgiouv behe!^ have 
been or might be important to considei in social 
work in Indian communities. I or cxarrple* Indian 
medicine and Anglo medicine conflicts. 

}. Develop a hypothetical problem about a 
lehgious conflict or a contlict that is religious 
based. Present it to the participants and have them 
share and ».n^{^^lc s ''Uions. Sifcs> the unupicness 
ol ca'. h [Moblcm 



UNIT FOUR: Cultural View 
Of The Indian 



^ irue-tiilse (Jutslions t*»r iMseussicin: 

I I- 1 "'indiair' IS ditfuuh U> dctmc con 
vietelv . 

j i 2. Indians hold thfir valuer m such 

high esteem that thes tieelv talk 

about them. 
I I ^ Indian ti»ods are verv simple arid 

show httle diuMsiticanon between 

u ihes. 

1 J- 4 indiaf) people cunentlv eat ail ot the 
same toods that non-Indian jxople 

dw 

( ! here as much mdividuaiit v m 
preferences tor foods among Indians 
as among anv ofher group oi peo 
pie ) 

B. Activities Kxertises: 

1. lalk wnh participants about Indian ttxHls which 
weie used in the Southwest. Whenever pi>ssibk\ 
pirsent group members with samples of these 
f(H)ds. They may include fried bread, dried fruit, 
dned buffalo or vension, piki bread, oi other 
toods. Whenever possible* have an Indian person 
falk about !he totnls, demonstrate the preparation, 
and allow groups to sample them. A corn grinding 
demi.>nstfation could also be mterestmg 
2 Make ffu'd (Iry) bread (recipe contanud m Ap 
peruJix { ). Have Rioup members sample the bread. 



In tact, if time allows, lunch could be scr\ed with a 
menu of traditional Southwest fotxls (fried bread 
with beans, tomatoes, lettuce, cheese, onions, and 
peppers -- ** Indian lacos"). 
^. Have participants list stereotypes about Indian 
culture. Then rank on some scale you can devise 
f rom a degree of true to a degree of false. Have 
participants especially search out their own stereo- 
types. 

4. Make a list of common misinformation about 
Indians, Present as *'true/' Sec to what extent they 
will challenge the incorrect data Discuss the large 
amount of incorrect perceptions people have about 
Indians and how that often makes social work 
more difficult. (Note: See Shaughnessy, T., **White 
Stereotypes of Indians/' Journal of American In- 
dian Educadon, Tempe: An/ona State University 
(January, 1978). 

5. This might also be a good time to explore Indian 
stereotypes of Anglos or other groups. These will 
vary, of course, but common ones coul^ be* 
brought out. 

6. Have participants make a list of contributions to 
the present ''mainstream** cultuie from Indian 
cultures. This could either be by brainstorming or 
(if in a course sequence) by more formal research 
approaches. The goal is to show thai these contri- 
butions are many and varied - not to make a com- 
prehensive list. 
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UNIT FIVE: Current Issues, 
Problems, And Strengths 



A^Trye-False Ques^tlons for Discu^iion: 



T F 



_ 1 . The Pima Blackwater School and 

the Navajo Rough Rock Demonstra- 
tion School were the first two Indian 
schools to develop their own school 
boards. 

T J;^ 2. Due to acculturation emphasis, only 
20 percent of the Navajo people still 
speak their language. 
(Many Navajos still speak their 
language.) 

I J;^ 3 . There is a strong trend toward 

greater use of modern medicine, and 
much less of traditional Medicine 
Men. 

(Some financial support has been 
provided for several tribes to help 
them continue the traditional medi- 
cine practices.) 

± t 4. The Indian Child Welfare Act was 
passed by Congress in response to 
the concerns of Indian people that 
their children were being removed 
from theii families or adopted out- 
side of their tribal groups in largi* 
proportions, 

1 5. The recently passed Indian Child 

Welfare A:t makes it impossible for 
Indian children to 1^ adopted by 
anyone other than a member of their 
own tribe. 

(There are, however » strong feelings 
related to the adoption of Indian 
children by people within their own 
tribes.) 

F 6, One of the criticisms related to 

boarding schools has been that In- 
dian children are losing some of 
their cultural ties to their tribes and 
some of the language and teaching 
regarding the tribe which were tradi- 
tionally taught by the elders during 
the winter months. 

F 7 More Indians are serving on Jchoo! 

boards and giving input into curricu- 
lum and general operation of 
schools in their areas than in the 
past year. 

I F 8- Indian self-determination means that 



Indians will have greater input into 
decisions, policies, finances, and 
other matters pertaining to their 
reservations. 

T ¥^ 9. Because of the recent emphasis upon 
self-determination, all of the South- 
west tribes now have complete con- 
trol of their purse strings. 

T JF 10. One of the reasons why Indian peo- 
ple are not staying in college is 
because older Indian people do not 
want them to become **educatcd." 
(There is much support for educa- 
tion among Indian people and tribal 
governments and organizations.) 

T 11. Once Indians receive mastcrS 

degrees or doctorate degrees, they 
usually cannot return to work on 
their own reservation, because they 
will not be accepted by their tribal 
people. 

(Some Indian MSW degree persons 
experience some difficulty initially in 
returning to work with people on 
their reservation. There is some 
testing involved, and some **check- 
ing out" as to the identification of 
the MSW Indian with the local peo- 
ple. Once this identification has been 
established, however. Indian social 
workers can make outstanding con- 
tributions on their own reserva- 
tions.) 

B. Activities/Exerciser: 

1. Use current Indian poetry, such as the poetry of 
Chief Dan George. Discuss this poetry and what it 
says about Indian people today. 

2. Utilize current films, such as Annie and the 
Old One," (University of Utah Media Center or 
Arizona Film Cooperative, Arizona State Univer- 
sity, 15 minutes, color). Show this film and talk to 
the group about traditional customs and current 
practices and the understanding of death and dying 
from the perspective of a Navajo person. 

3. Present participants with a list of Indian cultural 
eventi,. A catalog may be obtained from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D C. 
20242, titled •'American Indian Calendar 1980.** 
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■] he calcndai is ItstcU at.\out; lo stales and 
presents intt)rination M'gttfdiny v^til-knov^n cclchra 
lions or cvciils ot Anicfuafi indiaiis. It also ct>fi 
tains information regarding ret^rcaliona! and ouf 
door acii vines which various tribes operate, I he 
catalog is published annually 

4. Have participants sfx^culate about problems en- 
countered b> Indians who have the choice ol hvmg 
on the reservation or hving oft il Are there similar 
problems (analogies) in other parts o\ our 
American societv in genera!? 

5. Have participants discUNS ihc quesiiim. **\\hai is 
Indmnness?'' 

6. Have participants dis,.uss the idea t>f a person 
having knowledge oi his her cultural heritage. Is it 
necessary? C ompare Indian with Black heritage 
expressed m Ktfufs. V\ hai are some similariries, dif- 
feicnces*^ 

Summarv Activities for Sntiun One 

1 After the picseniation. tsk group members to 



fclcf lo Hie goals that tiles vMshed lo set foi 
ihemsehes. Ask them to reevaluate then list of 
goals, and set priorities. 

2. In addition to the information presented hereto- 
tore, there are some common sense relationship 
considerations which relate to American Indians 
just as they would lo other cultural groups. Some 
of these considerations are listed in Appendix D. 

Discuss some of these special considerations and 
the reasons behind them. Have group members 
discuss any experiences they have had which would 
tend to support or refute these points. Add to the 
list from suggestions of group members, 
4. Of ail the data presented in this section, what 
(hree things would you list as being most important 
lot a Sixial worker to remember? Have participants 
answer and share. 
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Traditional deneric Values (if Indians 

1 Arnencar^ Indur^ people valued each mdivuhia!. 
I fiev aK.o suppi>fled the belief tliat their pei^file 
should be uuiusrrKnis. contfihufing members ot 
then tribes 

J ■ p-Cw ; 'f .1!) I {U)KHj [H'f Ml*^ liK' 

^ Indian pec^pic generally pronioted \ho>v actiMtie^ 
which facilitated positive ph>McaI health and nuit 
vidua! and group well being. 

,.?M..f.i\' .n. ;.{h/.{tlon !nl4) ll.fi! iLuU hMMiMasks 

* IndiiUi pi'opU" pLi^'ed high \ahic upon sociaii/a 
iioii. Ieis:ire iniie. and feueatiuna! acfiMties 



6. Both men and women played important roles in 
the use of native medicine. 

7. Women in several tribes assumed leadership and 
consultative roles, 

8. indians genuiiielv appreciated their children. They 
supported happy and contended childhoods for 
their children, along with early cluldhood respon 
sibihties. 

9. Indians apphe^.! satK't)ons ihrougti shame and 
disapproval f hey a%(MdL-d siroug negative 
disci[Mine. 

10. Itiere was hitlc. il anv, negative sanction of il 
leg! Innate klnUlu li. 

! 1 . Death Onournmg) customs were of relati\e!y short 
duration. 
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Garner of the North American Indians 

One of the most comprehensive books in this area 
was written by Stewart Cuiin and is entitled, Games 
of the North American Indians, The information 
below was obtained from Culin's writings. 

The games of the American Indians may be divided 
into two general classes (some include a third cate- 
gory— amusement): 

A Games of Chance 

B Oames of Dexterity 

The Indian games ot chance fall into two cate- 
gories: 1) Games in which implements like dice are 
thrown ai random. Counting is kept by sticks, peb- 
b!cs, an abacus, counting board, or circuit, and 2) 
Games in which one or more of the players guess in 
which of two or more places an odd or marked item 
\s concealed. 

The games of dexterity are divided into the follow- 
ing categories: 1) archery, 2) a game of sliding javelins 
or darts upon the hard ground or ice. 3) a game of 
shooting at a moving target—a wheel or ring, 4) ball 
games, and 5) racing games. 

I he games are o^ten played at certain seasons and 
accompany festivals or religious rites. Games aie very 
similar among all North American tribes. Variations 
are employed but the materials are usually where the 
variance is noticed since game materials are taken 
ffuni tfic particular environments of the tribes. 



There is no evidence that any of the games were im- 
ported into America at any time before or after the 
conquest. There are many references which are made 
to games in the origin myths of the various tribes. 
They often relate to the first man, a cultural hero, or 
a foe. 

In Summary: 

1 . The games of the North American Indians can be 
classified into a small number of related groups. 

2. They are very similar and universal among aH the 
tribes. 

3. They have often descended from ceremonial or 
religious observances. 

4. They are often associated with myths. 

5. They are most often playeu for amusement or gain 
but also as parts of religious ceremonies to please the 
gods, to secure the gods' favors, to drive away 
sickness, to avert evil, to produce rain, to produce 
fertilization and reproduction of plants and animals 
and for other beneficial results (Culin, p. 809). 

Referenctes 

Culin, Stewart. Games of the North American Indians. 

New York: Dover Public3tions, Inc., 1975. 
Kinief/, W. Vernon. The Indians of the Western Great 

Lakes: 1615 1760. Ann Arbor: The University of 

Michigan Press, 194(). 
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In<»tructions for a Simpiif.ed Daisy Chaia 

I lowers arc commonly utilized by American Indians 
m their beading patterns. Following is a simplified 
''daisy c ham*' design for beginning beading en- 
thusiasts. 

Heading thread or polyester thread may be used. 
I)(>ublc the thread. Knot the ends together. (The 
{hread may be drawn across a block of beeswax, if 
desired, to keep it from knotting.) 



1. String 9 10 15 beads. (See figure 1) 

2. Add 7 white beads, and go back through the first 
bead. (See figure 2) 

3. Add one red bead, and go up through the 4th 
bead. (S;:e figure 3) 

4. Repeat steps 1 to 3 until the daisy chLiin is ot ihe 
desired length 

lie lIlC etuis {0>!fltU'f, Of .idd s!Uip^ nf A tUH)k .iiui 

cvc. 



in 
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Common Sense Relationship Considerations 

1. Refrain from asking many personal questions. 

2. Refrain from staring ai people oi their personal 
belongings. 

3. Avoid over-reacting (even positively) to elements 
of Indian culture (including arts, crafts, and 
dress). Don't overly admire personal belongings, 

4. Speak slowly. Avoid speaking too rapidly, loudly, 
or over -exuberantly. 

5. Do not expect either the professional relationship, 
or the purpose of your first visit to move rapidly, 

6. Expect to be treated like a new acquaintance. 

7. Solicit invitations carefully (fried bread, feasts, 
entering their home). 

8. Tell people when you plan to visit them, if possi- 
ble. 

9. Remember that their religion and culture are very 
complex. Avoid a.sking * 'simple'' questions. There 



arc not many simple answers. 

10. Be honest in what you caji offer. Don't ma!;e 
promises, if there are possibilities that they cannot 
be fulfilled. 

1 1 . Ask for their opinions. 

12. Ask if there are other areas they wish to talk 
about, or any questions they have. 

13. Whenever possible, provide some tangible assis- 
tance or demonstration of respect or help. 

14. Develop the capacity to laugh at yourself. 

15. Try not to take inconsequential things too seri- 
ously. 

16. Treat all people with respect from the very 
youngest of children to the aged. 

17. When you are invited to participate with them, do 
so. 

18. 1 ry consciously to be aware of ho\^ you arc being 
pcrcci\cd. 
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American Indian Friied (Fry) Bread 

Recipe 

6 cups flour 

6 tsps. baking powder 

! >/6 tsps. salt 
Mix together all ingredients. Add >f.ater, milk, or 
dry milk mixed with water, until the dough becomes 
of biscuit consistency. Knead the dough well. Pinch 
off dough (a little more »han a golf ball size), stretch 
the dough or roll it until it is one-quarter inch thick. 
Fry in a heavy skillet in lard, shortening or fat. 



Suggested Readings 

Brown, Dee. Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee. New 

York: Bantam Books, 1971. 
Debo, Angle. A History of the Indians of the United 

States. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 

1971. 

Dutton, Bertha. Indians of the American Southwest. 
Englcwood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1975. 

National Geographic Society. The World of the 
American Indian. Washington. D.C., 1974. 
("Farmer and Raiders of the Southwest," Alfonzo 
Ortiz). 

Reader's Digtst. America's Fascinating Indian Heri- 
tage. Pleasant villc. New York: The Reader's Digest 
Association, 1978. 
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For 
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By Timothy F, Shaugbnessy, Ph.D. 



EXTENDED FAMILY PARENTAL ROLES 
AND CHILD REARING PRACTICES 
SECTION OVERVIEW 



DESIRED OUTCOME: 

Learners will gam Insight regardtng Indian ex- 
tended families, clan systems, and tribal social 
networks and their impact upon tribal members' 
beliefs and t>ehavior. 

Learned Competencies Leading to Desired 
Outcome: 

1. The ability to incorporate the natural support 
system of the extended family into social work 
practice 

2. The abihty to interpret Indian client's behavior 
from his/her traditional tribal perspective 

3. Ability to integrate knowledge of extended 
family into evaluation and planning process, 

4. An attitude which fosters the maintenance and 
strengthening of tribal family roles. 




INTRODUCTION: 

Suggestions 

1 . Exercise 1 or 3 
2 Study Questions 

and Brief 

Discussion 



Unit One 

Structure and Be- 
havior m Tnbal Society 




CONCLUSiON 
Suggestion 

1 Exorcise 4 




Unit Seven 
Pf€?sonts (ssuf»s cifMl 
Prob\^n\^ f at;<ng thf> 
Indian Family 



MAJOR EMPHASIS 

To effectively understand much 
of a trad«tfonal Indian client's 
behavior, a basic awareness of 
his/her tribe's relational net- 
works IS essential. 



Unit Two 

Natural Si^pptjrt Sy^.trins 
in Indian Fdniiift^s 
Suggestions 
1 Exercise 'J 



Unit Three 
Characteristics of 
Child Deveiofmu'nt 
and Reannq 



Unit Six 

Influence of Tribal 
Social Systenns 
on Indian FamiUes 



Unit Four 
Generational Dif- 
ferences m 
Perspective and 
Values 



Untt Five 
{nterpretatfon 
and Fncouragement 
of Dependency 
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STUDY QIJ 

12. ' ^ extended tainily relationship is 
more of a practical response to im- 
poverished living conditions than an 
old cultural pattern of family life- 
style. 

I F 2. Biological parents m traditional In- 
dian families seldom assume a signi- 
ficant role in the rearing of their 
children. 

1 2. ^- ^'^^i^^^' ^f^^* domin^MU society whcic 
attuudmal and bchaviorial dif- 
Icf dices between generations arc 
ulten great and divisive, Indian 
tribal societies experience little 
generational conflict because of the 
tribal unity of perspective and sense 
of rclatcdncss. 

T JK 4. When an Indian man and woman 
marry, and the woman assumes her 
husband's surname, as is the norm 
in the dominant society, we can 
assume that her tribe is patriarchal, 

r F 5. Members of particular clans are 
bound by traditional and tribal 
demands to marry within the clan 
they were born into, 

I F 6. From the perspective of a traditional 
tribal member, the desired ends of 
the individual and of the community 
are the same, 

I J;;^ 7. Man\ tribes conduct a considerable 
amount of ceremony following the 
birth of a child in order to '*free 
him** of evil spirits and inherent 
wickedness. 
I I 8, in most tribal societies the elderly 
members are held m disregard and 
indifference. 
1 F 9 If a close relative dies, there exists 

~ within the extended family a rela- 

tionship with another person that 
closely resembles that of the de-- 
ceased person. 
I JK 10. Indian parents discipline their 

children mainly by giving verbal 
orders and physical punishment. 

I F n The inability of an Indian person to 
respond to the expected role respon- 
sibilities causes serious repercussions 
to the family— it weakens family ties 
and brings embarrassment since it 
lowers the family's status in the eyes 
of other tribal members. 

1 F 12, Since traditional Indians lead a life 
that stresses harmony with nature 



ESTIONS 

and reverence for life, one observes 
very little protcK'ol between or 
among Indian persons. 

T JF 13, Unlike the dominant society, class 
divisions based on wealth are non 
existent in tribal societies. 

1 J;^ 14. Hither due to their belief system, 
their genetic comrosition, or their 
closeness to nature, Indian people 
are better equipped to handle stress 
than non-Indians. 
F 15. The educational systems of the 

boarding and mission schools often 
fostered the weakening of the Indian 
family. 

Exerci^ 1: Problem Identification and Solving 

Goal: To identify difficult tasks in working with 

needy Indian families and to approach resolu- 
tions to related problems. 

Directions: 

1. Ask participants to write on a sheet of paper: 

a) What I dishke, or anticipate that I will dislike, 
in working with Indian families, 

b) What I like, or anticipate that I will like, in 
working with Indian families. 

(5 minutes) 

2. Collect papers. Ask a participant to read aloud as 
you write the responses on the board (in abbreviated 
^'orm) or simply read out loud yourself and not use 
the board. 

3. Analyze the ''pros'' and •'cons'' in terms of simi- 
larities. How can the advantages be more utilized to 
deal with the disadvantages? (Encourage participants 
to draw upon their experiences and contribute to the 
discussion.) To what extent were likes and dislikes 
based on factual data? Stereotypes? Fallacious data? 

F-xercise 2; Role Playing— Interview 

Goal: To help prepare social workers to identify and 
utilize an Indian client's natural support 
systems. 

Directions: 

1, Divide the participants into groups of three per- 
sons. 

2. For each group: 

a) Select one participant to play an eligibility 
worker from a state social service department 
that is located near a reservation, 

b) Select one participant to play an Indian single 
parent (of four children under eight years old) 
who presently lives off-reservation in order to 
seek improved employment. 

c) Select the remaining participant to observe the 
interview and record any significant interaction. 
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3. The social worker dciermincs the Indian person is 
in need of* financial assislancc and food stamps and 
may be eligible for a leinporary CM-.T.A. position at 
the nearby school district. However, what information 
could the social worker aitempl to discover which 
vvould aid him in determining the health and strength 
of his client's natural support through his ext uicd 
family ? 

4. Allow 10 nnnutes for the interview 

5. Ask the observers from each group to report their 
findings. 

6 Open discussion. 

Kxerdsc 3: Perception Analysis 

Goal: To examine perceptions regarding Indian fami- 
lies. 
Directions: 

1. Ask participants to write on a piece of paper 
several commonly perceived beliefs that non-Indians 
often hold of Indian fannly iife. AsK participarts lo 
place a check mark hcforc their response if it 
represents a vie\s they personally liold ihemsches m 
have \^itncsscd in their ovsn cxpaiencc in dealing \\nh 
Indian families. 

(5 minutes) 

2. Participants pass their written respi)nses to the in- 
structor. 

3. Instructor reads responses out loud: 

a) Noting which comments reflect personally held 
views of the participants. 

b) Eliciting verbal responses from the group which 
validate, invaJid;:te, clarify, or analyze the writ- 
ten responses. 

, ) ( icnerallv tactUiaiing fjonp diN^ussiun I \anipicN 
r,{ discussion quest KMiv: 

— Is this perception basically true of Indian 
families? 

- Do your experiences in Indian communities 
reinforce this view? 

Why has this perception (stereotype) devel- 
oped? 

C an you think of examples which lend to in- 
validate this belief? 
. C in vou think o\ an cxaniplc which is stmihu \o 
(or dissunilar from) anotiier iribe? 

— Do you think this condition is more true for 
uruan Indian families than reservation ones? 

- What has caused this condition? 

- Is this family condition an inherent element 
of tribal culture, or is it due to more recent 
external interventions? 

— Is this factor an *Mndian condition" or is it a 
consequence of living in poverty? 

" Is this view one that would hinder ot help a 
social worker's rapport with a client and ef- 
fectiveness? 



Kxerctse 4: Applying Knowledge to Practice 

Goal: To apply knowledge of extended family nei^ 

works to social work practice. 
Directions: 

1. Tell participants to take out a pen and a sheet of 
paper. 

2. Ask the participants: '^Having read the text 
fnaieria! regarding Indian extended families, what are 
the implications tor social workeis with Indian 
clients'^'' 

3. Allow 5 to 7 minutes for participants to write their 
responses. 

4. Ask group members to share their responses aloud 
in a round robin fashion 

5. Prioritize responses based on a criterion such as 
••most crucial" implications (if desired), 

Exercise 5: Gathering Data Regarding Tribal Social 
Systems 

Goal: To identify appropriate analytical process for 

determining the nature of a tribal social system. 
Directions: 

1. Ask group **Since tribal social systems (extended 
families, clans, Uncage patterns, kinship networks, 
etc.) differ culturally by tribe, and since some tribal 
systems are more traditionally intact than others, what 
could a new social worker do to attempt to under- 
stand the systcm^dynamics of the Indian society in 
which he now resides?" 

a) To whom could he go (human resource)? 

b) To what could he refer (text, document, archival 
reference)? 

c) How could he determine if source of informa- 
tion is correct (biased, misinformed, etc.)? 

2. Allow participants several minutes to record their 
ideas. 

3. Question participants regarding their responses, 

Su^eHted Readings 

Capps, Walter H. (ed). Seeing wUh the Native Eye: 

Essays on Native American Religion. New York: 

Harper and Row, 1976. 
Lee, Dorothy. Valuing the Self: What We Can Learn 

from Other Cultures, Englewood Cliffs. New 

Jersey: Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 1976. 
McNickle, Native American Tribalism: Indian 

Survival and Renewals, London: Oxford University 

Press, 1973. 

Withcrspoon. Gary. Navajo Kinship and Marriage. 
Chicago and London: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1975. 
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SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE WITH INDIAN FAMILIES 

SECTION OVERVIEW 



DESIRED OUTCOME: 

Learners will increase their understanding of the 
practice concepts of the dual perspective, moti- 
vation, and stabilization in relation to serving 
Indian people. 

lMm«d Compettincf«8 LMding to Desired 
Outcome: 

1 . The ability to assess and contrast family Junc- 
tionmg, utilizing the dual perspective. 
The ability to plan "tamily fun" activities for 
use with specified family situations. 
The ability to identify worker activities de- 
signed to establish stability in chaotic 
families. 

An attitude which upholds positive expecta- 
tions of Indian children and families. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



L How can the dual perspective help social workers 
better serve Indian famiiics? 

2. How can we deHne '•motivation'* in chttd/family 
sociai work? 

3. What is the critical balance between * 'discomfort 
and hope?" 

4. How can "family fun*' generate hope? 

5. List five worker activities related to the goal of 



establishing stability in chaotic families. 

6. How do the worker's expectations with regard to 
'•family functioning" influence the social work 
process and outcome? 

7. Compare and contrast American Indian and Anglo 
cultural expectations for the family. 

8. How would you define the concept of the dual per- 
spective? 



UNIT ONE: The Dual Perspective 



Learner Objectives: 

1 , The ability to assess (diagnose) and contrast family 
functioning, utilizing the dual perspective. 

2. The ability to identify five American Indian values 
or practices and discuss their implications for social 
work practice with Indian families. 

Activity I 

Have students {or trainees) discuss the concept of 
the dual perspective by discussing their own life in 
terms of their nurturing system and sustaining system. 
To prepare for the discussion, have the students study 
the dual perspective concept for 15-20 mir^utes, which 
includes time for students to check out the readings 
with the instructor and the student group. Students 
should then outline significant persons, customs, and 
activities included in their nurturing system. This 
system should then be compared with the expectations 
and relationships which the sustaining system (domi- 
nant Anglo culture) has with the student's nurturing 
system. In the discussion, highlight similarities and 
dilt rcnces. conflicts and supports Note the feelings 
(h)s cxcfL'isc lauscs students to experience. This is a 
viilucs raising cxcfcisc. 



Activity 2 

Have participants write a brief assessment using the 
dual perspective frame-of-;efcrence for Annie, a 
13-year-oid Navajo girl: 

Annie is a student at the Indian Boarding School in 
Brigham City, Utah. She is in the seventh grade but is 
not working at grade level. This is her first year at 
boarding school. She is shy and withdrawn, but meets 
weekly with the social worker to discuss her homesick- 
ness and her discouragement with her school work. 
She complains of ear aches and a visit to the school 
clinic reveals that she has an ear infection. She ap- 
pears to have some hearing loss. Annie refuses to get 
any further medical help even though she promises the 
worker she will. Three of her '^cousins'' are at the 
school. They are a boy, 15-years-old, and two girls, 
14 and IS-^ears-old. Visits to the reservation are ar- 
ranged for students at Christmas and again at spring 
vacation in April. The social workers visit the reserva- 
tion each fall before school and early summer when 
the children return home. Annie comes from a fairly 
traditional family wit|i eight children. She is the 
second oldest child. Her family lives in the desert, 10 
miles from Bluff. Utah. 
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IMI ! Moli>a!ion 



I earner i Jbjevtives: 

1. I he abiluv lo discuss ihc topic of motivation, 
utili/mg at least two conceptual approaches presented 
in the workshop (or c* 'ss) or derived from readings 
on the subject. 

2. The abihtN to plan *'famil> fun" activities for use 
with specified famtly situations 

Aclivif> 1 

Have participants lelax while you have them think 
about a •"pleasant memory" from their own child^ 
hiHHl that mvolvcd their family. Ask them to write the 
experience m a brief paragraph. Then* have them 
write down two o three adjectives that describe how 
they fell at the time of the experience, or how ihey 
aic now feehng as they recall the event. Have several 
members read or otherwise share their family experi- 
ences. Discuss the experiences, making note of the 
common elements that characterize the family fun. 
I ist them on the board. They should include: nurtur 
ing, parents' response that violates expectations, tradi 
tion, food, laughing, being understood, being ac- 
cepted, sharing, etc. Then, discuss the feelings assu 
ciatcd with the activities. Relate these Co motivation. 
Note: ! his exercise can preveed the reading of Unit 

Aifhit> 2 

I ngagc :hc iirtnip m a disciiss«'>n about nurtuic. 
wiie, dt'pcndcncN, and intcrdependency . Help pai 
lutpaiHs c-xaniinc hov^ thev arrived dl the conclusions 



they have on these topics. Next, have them develop a 
list of acceptable ways adults and children can meet 
their needs (develop them in separate columns side-by- 
side on the chalk board). If time permits, compare 
Anglo and Indian modes for meeting needs. 

I his learning experience is designed to assist 
ieaniers make the ct^nnection between need meeting 
and being motivated, especially motivation for roles 
or expectatii.ns. 

Activity 3 

hngage group members in some games or activities, 
preferably Indian games. The instructor leads the first 
one and learners lead the rest. When everyone is 
having a good time, sit the group in a circle for a 
discus?,ion. Have members describe how they feel 
(both before and after the activity). Emphasize their 
positive feelings and desire to cooperate. Discuss how 
tlie particular game or activity required cooperation 
from everyone and following rules, date these sanij^ 
characteristics to positive family functioning. MiO, 
discuss how to successfully lead group activj>i« and 
encourage participation of all. Construjf*<ely critique 
the way in which various particijjaat^ led the group 
acn vities. Discuss skiUsJ'gxJca^ing groups. 

Activity 4 

Have group members brainstorm resources for 
fncciing basic family needs. Note resources in both the 
niH luring and the sustaining (dominant) system. This 
list should help workers approach family need meeting 
v^uh greater innovation, flexibility, and conviction. 



IMI rtlKFF: Slabfli/afion 



establisli stability m chaotic families, 
t ^Mincr Obfcuiw-s: ^ j^^^ ^^^^1^^^, ^^^^^ specific Criteria they use in 



1 The abilitv to discuss the concept of "stability'' 
and Its usefulness in scKial work practice with familic-s 
with multiple problems. 

2, Ihe abiliiv to list worker activities designed to 1 cad participants in a discussion of *'family fnvc 



assessing "family functioning," 
Activity 1 



^2 * ) 
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"tannh Unu"? T.niy Nou flu Hup.iu {^cvcfis Ihis^ui 
taniiiv lilc 

4i ti%it> 2 

<dsi: ii\A)fd Ha\c thcin dcti'tninu' it \hc\ WiMiUi av 
ccpt th'- fanuly u> plavc a child u\ adi^jMiun. Kcla(c 
these iJetisiPHN and tiic cincna used ti^ make them to 
wt>Fk v\it}] tndiafi i.iiii.lies and ihe svinker's ^\re*^'i 
tu>ii> tit! iheju 

Hase patMujMfi!> ptepaie a week's rnef iiN and 
taiiuK activities on a neilaic budget (S2(K) per nKuith. 
aliff fcfif IN paid) liM a laiHllv v)t six ITiscuss the 
liUig range unpacf such h'ld^etifH' uae's altitiule 
about hie 

Aiiivtf^ 4 

Selevt ei^tit {Mifu ipaiits assigfi fheni roles o! 
taiiifU nieiiibe:^ Have tmu ot ihe chiiuren quatrcl 
aiui intenupt \hc nu>!her as she is tiying \o talk with 
afu>fhei ctuld atnnii hi^ he; health pn^blcni let the 
ti iistfatt.>n mm\ enioCun huild up Discuss \^hat chains 
tcris hki aiul II. impact ot tanuiv tunctioriHig 

1 r.id ;*'C c^c'ip McnU'Cf ^\; ,t cli tj>s}or> o! \iiwkcr 



activities wah famUies in chac^s. Focus on the wcuket 
as a tole mtxlei, on v^orker activity, advcKacy, and 
focus on work being on ihe crisis ot the day. Help 
workers understand that "beginning v^herc the chent 
IS*' IS not always convenient or where the worker feel 
the most comfortable, 

Suggested Readings 

I he !>uai Perspective 

I dwards, Margie. ''Native American C ulture, I ife 
styles and Values/' Salt Lake City: IJniverMty of 
Utch j<^77 (mimeograph). 

Norton, Dolores. The Dual ^Perspective. New York: 
C ouncil on Social Work Hducafion, 1968. 

IVfotiviition 

Herzberg, i , Hark and ihe Nature of Man, New 

York: New American Library, 1973, 
Ripple, L. Motivation, Capacity and Opportunity. 

Chicago: Ihe University of Chicago Press, 1964. 

SfMbitiziition 

Hess, R. '*Lducability and Rehabi!it*^:ion: The Future 

of the Welfare Class/' Journal of Marriage and the 

hamity. Vol. 26. No. 4, 422 23, 1964. 
Mandelbaum, A. Dependency in Human Develop 

nient/' Welfare. Cliicago: National Public Welfare 

AsscKiauon, 



The Federal-Trib^.^ Relationship: 
Significant Legislaiion And Policy 



Supplemental Learning Activities 

For 

Section Four 

By Inter-Tribal CounciS of Arizona, Inc. 



THE FEDERAL TRIBAL RELATIONSHIP: 
SIGNIFICANT LEGISLATION AND POLICY 
SECTION OVERVIEW 



DESIRED OUTCOME: 

Learners will gam further understanding of the 
unique Federal-tribal relationship and its signifi- 
cance on the lives of Indian people. 

Leffrned Competencies Leading to Desir^ 
Outcome: 

1 Ability to analyze current policy in an histori- 
cal franiework 

2 Ability to propose and develop policy in con- 
junction with Indian communities. 

3 Ability to identify and utilize appropriate laws 
relevant to the d. livery of child /family services 
to Indian people. 

4 An attitude which positively recognizes tribal 
sovereignty and self-determination. 



INTRODUCTION: 

Suggestions 

1 See 
Introduction 
m Text 

2 Study 
Questions 




Unit One 

ln(erndtiurMl Law 
and Its Implication 
on the American 
Indians 



CONCLUSION 
Suggestions 

Study Qi<ost»()T>s (if not 



AdfTunistf iJtuMi i)f Justice 
ancJ Tfit)ai Couns 
Suggestion 



MAJOR EMPHASIS 

American Indians have a unique 
legal relationship with the Fed- 
eral Government which deter- 
mines tribal sovereignty and 
social service delivery proce- 
dures 



Unit Two 

b^virly HistortcTi! 

tjnd Policy Di'vrUipiTU'nt 

Penods m fiMf rdMnt)ai 



Uriit Three 

.VlCH3i'rn Histonctil dnd 
Pcjifcy Dt'vt:-lupnu.»f)t Periods 
\n ^ecjeral Tribal Rolatipns 



Uml Six 

Acts of Congress 
and Poltcy 
Specif ally 
Affecting 
Child/ Family 
Services 



Unit Five 

(mpfjcattuns for 
Soctal Wof^^ers 



Unit FtUif 

CofUenipofiKy HiiWorfca) 
ancj Pohcy DevPloprnf>nt P^^nods 
tn Federai-Tnbai Relations 
Suggestions 

1 txercise 1 

2 Fxercise 4 
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study Questions 



1. What were the implications of International Law 
upon the American Indian tribes? 

2. Why do American Indian tribes maintain a unique 
status and relationship with the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

3. Has a fluctur.ting U.S. Government policy toward 
Indians helped them in their progress to self- 
sufficiency? 

4. How will the Self-Dctcrmination and Education 
Act of 1975 assist the Indian people? 

5. How docs the Social Security Art of 1935 affect 
the American Indian community? 

6. What impact did Title XX of the Social Sccunty 
Act have upon the Indian community? 

7. Docs your state involve the Indian community in 
the development of the Comprehensive Annual 
Plan for Title XX services? 

8. What is the major problem confronting Indian 
tribes with Title XX of the Social Security Act? 

9. What were the major reasons for the enactment of 



P.L. 95-608, The Indian Child Welfare Act of 
1978? 

10. How will the enactment of The Indian Child 
Welfare Act assist you as a social worker? 

1 1 . What impact would Public law 83-280 have on 
your department's mode of social services 
delivery? 

12. What effects would the jurisdictional issues be- 
tween tribe, state, and Federal Government have 
u|X)n social workers involved in an adoption case 
proceeding? 

13. Do tribal courts have sole jurisdiction over their 
own reservation people? 

14. Are tribal courts subject to preemption by state 
courts? 

15 Will the Indian Child Welfare Act assist or 
weaken the tribal court system? 

16. Arc Indian reservation juveniles subject to Indian 
court jurisdiction? 

17. What purpose docs tribal government really serve? 



Exercise 1: Defending a Position (To be used in con- 
junction with Tex(. Units I to IV.) 

Goal: To gain a better understanding of current 
policies toward American Indians based on major his- 
torical periods regarding Federal -tribal relations. 

Directions: 

Entire class will be presented with five major ques- 
tions. Each student will select a question and then 
allow a short period of time to prepare a brief— tak- 
ing a position of defending or arguing against the 
question. 

Questions: 

1 . Should Indian tribes be recognized as sovereign na- 
tions? 

2. Should the unique Federal-Indian relationship con- 
tinue? 

3. Did the Federal Government develop and imple- 
ment a systematic approach to the breaking down of 
tribal culture? 

4. Has Federal and state policy toward Indians led to 
further dependency of Indian families? 
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5. Should Indian communities have the right and 
responsibility to control and develop family and child 
services affecting them? 

Exercbie 2: Role Playing (To be used in conjunction 
with Texi, Unit VII.) 

Goal: To gain an understanding of how jurisdictional 
issues can be resolved. 

Directions: 

Participants are: 1) a juvenile from the bordering In- 
dian reservation, 2) a county judge, 3) a tribal social 
worker* and 4) parents of the juvenile. 

Background: 

The setting takes place near the reservation in an 
urban community where on weekends the Indian 
population doubles. A youngster from the nearby ' s- 
ervation committed a petty crime, but it was serious 
enough that some restitution has to be made. The 
juvenile court judge is now having a preliminary hear- 
ing with the parents, youngster, and others. The In- 
dian parents are anxious to take their son back to the 



reservation and deal with the problem even though the 
CTime was committed off 'reservation, 
a} Role play briefly. 

b) What role should the tribal social worker play? 

c) What would be some jurisdictional issues that 
might arise? 

Exercise 3: Agrec-Disagrec Statements (To be used 
when instructor desires to focus on 
specific material across all units.) 

Goal: L To increase knowledge of specific facts rele- 
vant to Indian chtld/famiiy policy and legislation. 
2, To stimulate group discussion in order to create in^ 
creased awareness regarding the general misinforma- 
tion/confusion concerning Indian related legislation 
and policy. 
Directions: 

1. REPRODUCE (XEROX, DITTO, ETC.) THE 
FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS AND STATEMENTS 
AND DISTRIBUTE A COPY TO ALL MEMBERS 
OF THE GROUP. 

A) Individually check whether you agree (A) or 
disagree (D) with each statement. Take about 5 
minutes. 

B) In groups, try to reach unanimity on either agree- 
ment or disagreement. Try to work out the dif- 
ferences. 

C) If your group camiot reach total agreement or 
disagreement, you may change the wording in the 
statement to attain unanimity. 

Agree-Df&flgree Statements 

) J . Tribal governments arc legitimate policy 

making bodies. 
) 2. A social worker needs to know about U.S. 
Government policy in order to better func- 
tion in working with the Indian community. 
) 3. All influential Indian community leaders are 

members of the tribal council. 
) 4, In the early history of American coloniza- 
tion, Indian tribes were recognized as 
sovereign nations by the Emperor of Spain. 
) 5. President Andrew Jackson's policy toward 
Indians was to remove and isolate them to 
western United Slates reservations. 
) 6. A fluctuating U.S. Government policy 

toward Indians has helped them in their pro- 
gress to self -sufficiency. 
) 7. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has the sole 
responsibility for providing social services to 
all recognized Indian {^oplc, regardless of 
where they live. 
) 8. The Indian Child Welfare Act will allow the 
tribal courts to work closer with state 
courts. 



( ) 9. An Indian person is entitled to Social Securi- 
ty benefits only if he lives off of the reserva- 
tion. 

( ) 10. Public Law 83-280 was enacted in order to 
assist the tribal governments to better ad- 
minister their social service programs. 

( ) 11. States can assert their jurisdictional rights 
over Indian reservations only if the U.S, 
Congress will permit it. 

( ) 12. Past U.S. Government policies have sub- 
jected Indians to unfair and unjust treat- 
ment. 

( ) 13. **Due process*' in law is not always guaran- 
teed in tribal courts. 

( ) 14. The policy of ••termination" has always 

been well accepted by the American Indian 
reservation people. ^ 

( ) 15. An Amaican Indian tribe comprises a self- 
governing unit which gains its authority 
from its status as a sovereign entity. 

Exerdse 4: Opinion Identification and Clarification 
(To be used in conjunction with Unit VI.) 

Goal: To encourage participants to elicit personal feel- 
ings and/or opinions regarding tribal sovereignty. 

Directions: 

1 . Ask the following question of the participants: 
"Considering the present condition of Title XX social 
services to Indians* arc the following recommenda- 
tions sound?" 

2. Encourage open discussion. Ask participants to 
clarify their initial opinions. Interject controversial or 
stimulating comments if necessary. 

3. Ask participants for any perse iial recommenda- 
tions. 

Recommendations : 

a) Give tribal governments direct access to Federal 
social service entitlements under Title XX of the 
Social Security Act. 

b) Waive the requirement of local match for social 
services programs operated by tribal governments. 

c) Permit use of Title XX funds for the development 
on reservations of child care standards, for the train- 
ing of staff, and for the development of progran^s 
prior to the actual delivery of services- 

d) Include representatives of tribal governments in any 
discussion of Federal interdepartmental agreements 
for the provision of services to residents of Indian 
reservations or to Indian children eligible for tribal 
membership. 

e) For the sake of overall manageability, service 
delivery, and basic cost-effectiveness, tribal govern- 
ments would be better off if they participated in the 
general state plan for social services rather than 
developing yet another level of bureaucracy. 
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Suggested Readings 

American Indian Policy Review Commission. Task 
Force Report: Federal, State, and Tribal Jurisdic- 
tion. Washington, D.C., 1978. 

Center for Social Research and Development. Indian 
Child Welfare: State of the Field Study of Child 
Welfare Services for Indian Children and their 
Families On and Off the Rexrvation. Denver: Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver Research, 1976. 

Institute for the development t ^ Man Law. Ameri- 
can Indian £mw Series: 1) Ina,^ . Sovereignty, 
2) Indian Treaties, 3) Indians and the U.S. Govern- 



ment, 4) Indian Jurisdiction, 5) 77ie Federal- 
Indian Jyust Relationship, and 6) Indian Water 
Rights, Washington, D.C.: Institute for the Dcvcl- 
opmmt of Indian law, 1979. 
(Note: Films are available which accompany the 
book titles.) 

Tyler, Lyman S. A History of Indian Policy. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1973. 

U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Federal Indian Policies: From the Colonial 
Period Through the Early I980's. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 

SECTION OVERVIEW 



DESIRED OUTCOME: 

Learners will improve their knowledge of child/ 
family welfare services available to Indians. 
Learned Competencies Leading to Desired 
Outcome: 

1. Ability to coordinate existing services to ef- 
fectively meet family needs 

2. Ability to recognize and utilize appropriate 
services 

3 Ability to determine Indian client eligibility for 
services. 

4. An attitude of supporliveness toward Indian 
management of tribal social services. 




INTRODUCTION: 

Siiggestlons 

1. See Text introduction 

2. Study Questions 

3. Exercise 3 



Unit One: 
Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (B.LA.) 



CONCLUSION. 

Suggestions 

1 Study Question (if 
not covered earlier) 

2 Exercises 1 -4 
(select one or two 
only) 



Unit Seven 
The Role of the 
Social Worker in 
the Indian 
Community 



MAJOR EMPHASIS 

The identification of cfiild /family 
welfare services available to 
Indian people 



Unit Two 

Indian Health Service 
OHS) 



Unit Three 
Tnbafly Operated 
Social Services 



Unit Six 
The Decision 
Makmg Process m 
the Indian 
Community 



Unit Four: 
Voluntary Agencies 



Unit F)ve 
Referral of Indian 
Ghent for Services 
Suggestions 

1 Exercise 1 (stress the 
information m 
Units l-V) 
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Study Questions 



jr^ F 1. American Indians, as U.S. citizens, 
qualify for assistance under any 
federally administered social service 
program or any state program 
rinan<^ with federal funds if they 
meet the general eligibility criteria. 

j;^ F 2. A family with dependent children 
needing finandal assistance because 
of deprivation of parental support 
must apply for A.F.D.C. at a state 
or county public assistance office 
and be denied service t^fore the 
B.I. A. will assist the family. 
F 3. In regards to ''eligibility for 

services," different service providers 
adhere to different defmitions of 
••Indian.'^ 

X F 4. No eligibility requirements of in- 
come, family condition, or residence 
are imposed upon Indian people 
wishing to use services of the Indian 
Heahh Service (IHS). 

T F 5. A safe "rule of thumb" for social 



workers seeking health care for In- 
dian clients is to refer them to In- 
dian Health Services rather than 
county health faciiiti^. 

T JF 6. Members of tribes which operate 
their own C.E.T.A. programs can- 
not apply to city operated programs. 
F 7. To be eligible for tribal scKrial ser- 
vices, an Indian must live ''on or 
near" his/her particular reservation. 

jr^ F 8, In deciding which resources might be 
used for an Indian client, a worker 
should determine the client's tribal 
membership rather than simply iden- 
tifying him/her as an Indian. 

T X 9- The Indian Child Welfare Act of 
1978 offers protection to all Indian 
children involved in child custody 
proceedings. 

T _F_ 10. For all practical purposes, medicine 
men can no longer be utilized as 
community resources for Indian 
clients. 



Ejierdse 1: Role Playing 

Goal: To gain an understanding of how one can 
devise plans of action for obtaining resources that will 
assist the Indian client. 

Directions: 

1. Select participants: 

a) a young single parent Indian mother who is at- 
tending classes all day in pursuit of a GED 

b) a young non-Indian state child welfare worker 

c) other participants as needed 

2. The rest of the group will observe, lake notes, and 
serve as a critique group. 

Background 

The setting is an urban community, bordering the 
reservation, where a young single parent Indian 



woman has just been reported by a neighbor as ne- 
glecting her children (both under 4 years of age), 
because the children are always running around the 
neighborhood unsupervised by any one adult. 

The young irother is away from home all day 
because she is attending classes that wi!l help her ob- 
tain a GED, but an elderly grandmother lives with her 
and watches the children all day. The state social 
worker attempts to verify if there is supervision by 
coming to the home. She knocks at the door, but no 
one answers. She finally catches up with the mother 
that evening and explains to her what action she pro- 
poses to take, which will cause her to lose her two 
children. 

3. After the role playing has been completed, ask the 
total group the following questions: 

a) Did the single parent react as you would expect? 
Realistically? 

b) What was done that should be questioned? Why 
was it wrong? 
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c) Should the social worker have gotten more in- 
formation? Where? How? 

d) Could anyone else be involved for the benefit of 
the client? 

Exercbc 2: Agree-Disagree Statements 

(Note: Copy and hand out this exercise.) 
Goals: 1 . To demonstrate the diversity of beliefs and 

attitudes regarding cross-cultural service 

delivery. 

2. To siimulaie independent thinking and en- 
courage verbal input. 

3. To provide a group learning experience. 
Directions: 

L Individually check whether you agree (A) or dis- 
agree (D) with each statement. Take about 5 minutes. 

2. In your groups try to reach unanimity of cither 
* agreement or disagreement. Try to work out dif- 
ferences. 

3. If your group cannot reach total agreement or 
disagreement, you may change the wording in the 
statement to attain unanimity. 

Agree-Disagree Stutements 

( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 
( ) 



( ) 



and the general course of dealing with In- 
dian tribes, has the responsibility for the 
protection and preservation of Indian tribes 
and their resources. 

{ ) 9. A non-^Indian social worker should com- 
municate with an American Indian the same 
way he communicates with non-Indians. 

( ) 10. Working in the American Indian community 
exposes one to experiences which are often 
the opposite of what happens in the typical 
American community. 

( ) 11. The uncoordinated efforts in dealing with an 
Indian client by various government agencies 
located on the reservation is the resuh of 
non-communication between them. 

Exercise 3: Community Organization and Decision- 
Making Process 

Goal: To encourage participants to use the Text infor- 
mation in a lifelike manner. 

Directions: 

1 . Ask participants to assemble into several small 
groups (3-4 persons). 

2. Ask them to respond individually in writing (5 
minutes) to the question: 

You are a non-Indian social work with a case load of 
over 60 percent Indian families. Having been effective 
working with them individually, several of your clients 
have addressed you as a group asking for your 
assistance in helping them convince the local public 
school board and administrators to make the school's 
recreational facilities (gym, swimming pool, tennis 
courts, weight room, game room) available to the 
community when the school is not operating. You 
agree with your clients' plan, since neither the small 
town or nearby reservation have adequate recreational 
facilities, and you've heard many youth complain of 
boredom. Moreover, teenage drinking in the evening 
is a considerable problem. You offer your aid, but 
whu! intervention strategy will you use? (Develop a 
hypothetical plan.) 

Verbally share your plan with the group. I£ach 
^er should take no longer than 2 minutes. 
(Nuic. I o 1^ group s ^d have a recorder who notes 
commonalities, perceive^ >bsta(les, obvious conflict- 
ing strategies and differences oi tacucal opinions.) 

4, Ask a spokesman from each group to present the 
group's salient points (allowing no more than 2 
minutes per presentation). 

5. Allow up to 5 minutes for open discussion and 
wrap up. 

OR: In lieu of #3 and /W, ask participants to pool 
their strategies into one master plan that uses the best 
of their total ideas. Follow with discussion questions 



1 . The Bureau of Indian Affairs, as the U.S. 
Government's lead agency for dealing with 
Indian affairs, is responsible for providing 
child welfare services to the Indian families. 

2. The customs and traditions as practiced in 
an Indian community can become a detri- 
ment to an agency who is responsible for ad- 
ministering an effective social service 
delivery program. 

.1. The typical social worker does not care to 
fmd out what the differences in values really 
are between the Indians he encounters and 
his own. 

4. The best thing that could ever happen to the^ 
American Indians is for them to be assimi- 
lated into the •*main-stream" of the general^;* 
population and the American way of life. 

5. A life-long resident of Arizona and social 
work planner who has lived around Indians 
all his life knows what is best for them so he 
doesn't need to consult them in the develop- 
ment of a social services family welfare 
plan. 

6. The Indian community can effectively ad- 
minister its own social service programs. 

7. The proper placement of an Indian child in 

a non-Indian home or institution is preferred 
to an Indian home where the child seems to 
be continually neglected. 

8. The Congress, b«:ause of statutes, treaties, 
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that stress the correlation of data in the Text being 
applied to nhe problem. 

Ettfcisc 4: Brainstorming 

Goal: To encourage useful ideas and/or recall in rel?- 
tion to identifying procwiures for determining 
resources in Indian communities. 



Directions: 

1. Ask each participant to take out a pen and paper. 

2. Give participants 5 minutes to answer the follow- 
ing: As a newly arrived social worker to an Indian 
community, what immcaiate actions would you take 
to help acquaint yourself with the formal and infor- 
mal community resources? List them. 

3. Allow participants time to respond verbally. Hold 



discussion at this point. 

4. If desired, record the responses on a flip sheet or 
blackboard--to facilitate retention. 

5. EHscussion. Compare afui contrast the identified ac- 
tions. Stress creative ideas and variability of actions as 
well as practicality of means. 

Saggestcd R«idiugs 

American Indian Policy Review Commission. Task 
Force Report: Tribal Govemmem, Washington* 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1^8, 

Brown. E.F. ••Indian Sclf-DetcnnioaUon: DUcmma 
for Social Work Practice," in FM. Pierce (ed). 
Mental Health Service and Sockl Work Education 
with Native Americans. Norman: University of 
Oklahorae, 1977. 

Slaughter, L. EUen. Indian Child Welfare: A Review 
of the Literature. Denver: University ol I5envcr, 
1976. 
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